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M. BOURGET’S ROMANCE 


“Le Demon dé Midi" a Curious Study ~ 


in Psychology Vying in Popular in-— 
terest With the Caillaux “ Affair” 


LE _DEMON DE MIDL Poel Boarses, de T-Acatemte 
Francaise. Paris: Pion-Nourrit et 1914. 


URING the second week in July M. Paul 
Bourget’s-latest romance, “ Le Démon de 
Midi,” was the most outstanding subject 
of discussion in Paris, and even when the trial 
of Mme. Caillaux began the book disputed public 
interest with that strange “affair.” This was 
Partly because the book, with all its great quali- 
ties, is essentially polemic and in part- because its 
author was @ witness in the Caillaux case, and 
his romance turned on the publication of private 
letters, as to his view of which he was, with 
great courtesy, but very sharply, questioned by 
M. Labori, the counsel of Mme. “Gaillaux. His 
replies were ingenious, if not convincing, and he 
touched the French fancy when he smilingly 
thanked the lawyer for the “immense advertise- 
ment” that gentleman had been kind enough 
to give to his book. . ‘ 


If M. Bourget’s work were sdlely what he 


calls it, “a study of. religious psychology,” ” its 


appearance. would hardly. havé made’ the sensa- wi 


tion it did unquestionably ‘make. ‘It is-siich a 
study—subtle, acute, daring to a point rarely 
reached by English-speaking writers,, and not. 
readily tolerated by English-speaking critica. and | 
readers—but it ts ‘much more than that,” his 
hailed, on the one hand, as a ‘true and tragic 
picture of French society today under the disin- .. 
tegrating influence of modernism in the Church 
and of anti-clericalism in politics, On the other 
hand,-it is denounced ‘as narrow, partisan, ob-. . 
scurantist, and bigoted, in tone and jntent- unfair- 
to the spirit-of modern France, ‘With sich com- 
ment onthe oné side or the other Américan 
opinion is. not, fortunately, 


‘that ‘the work“has its chief interest for ‘us in the 
manifestation it affords of the psychology, re- 
ligious and other, of the -distinguishea~- author 
himself. pone 
That. manifestation is curious and - intensely 
interesting. ‘M. Bourget ‘sets out to portray and 
. @igcuss -practically the effect of - passienal ain 5 
“upon the lfe~of an “orthodox ‘believer. in “the “ 
“Roma Catholic ‘Chureh, whose faith is not quite 
Hh strong enough to prevent his siming or to cause 
| him to: repent-in thé full and ‘true sende of ‘that ~ | 


‘|| word. Louis Savignan isa distinguished defender 


of the Church, who, at. forty-three, meets the 
woman to whom, twenty years. before, he. had 
~ been affianced and whom he had deeply loved. 
She is married to M. Calviéres, a Radical, who 
is promoting the election of Savignan te the 
' Chamber of Deputies. The old passion is revived 
and a new and very different one is awakened. 
Within a day and a night, the history of which 
is minutely described, Savignan, the austere and 
rigid believer, who had held that he who looketh ~ 
“upon a woman to lust aftefher has committed 
adultery with her in his heart, becomes.an adul-,~ 
terer-in fact-amd under circumstances of peculiar » 
dishonor and degradation. The “@émon de 
midi” possesses him. The passion of. youth, in- 
tensified and distorted by the passing of time ° 
and the approach of age assails and destroys his 
moral nature in the noontide of life, 
The conclusion {indirectly presented” by M.- 
} Bourget is that against this incureu et daemonio 
{ meridiono there is no defense except complete - 


_ Very deeply con-_- 
cernied, and ft is, perhaps, not.too ‘much to say - 
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belief and faith, and this defense Savignan, de- 
spite his intellectual service to the Church, does 
mot possess. The author pleads impressively. the: 


thesis he does not expressly advance but clearly. 


implies. His sincerity, his fervor, his exceeding 
energy of conviction, were never more in evidence. 
He is quite unrestrained in his abhorrence of 
modernism in all its forms and tendencies, and 
at times lets his zeal carry him to bitterness.. He 
even breaks the continuity of his scheme and 
distracts and -wearies his readers to discuss with 
slightly tedious fullness the history and nature of 
its manifold errors. He indulges.in erudite diya- 
gations that are not: less tiresome because of 
their nalve sincerity. 
the manifestation of his-own psychology—he 
makes those characters of his romance who are 
more or less engaged on the perilous slope of mod- 


ernism more interesting and much more attract-_ 


ive “than the 
orthodoxy. 
Take, for example of thé latter, Dom Bayle, 
the Benedictine, whose astute and not too scru- 
pulous mind dictates the course of the Church 
leaders. toward Savignan. His faith is flawless, 
his. belief is absolute,’ He distrusts Savignan 


representatives of complete 


from the first, and his distrust is justified by 


the event. It does net prevent him from using 
Savignan in his plans, and when the crisis comes 
he turns promptly -to Calvitres. He is devout, 
ascetic, _ personally unworléty, and he is also a 


~ cunning ae implacable politician, organizer of 


mov s, founder and. unacknowledged director 





or nines ‘journals, a schemer—for the glory 


heresiarch, thé “avowed tée- of alex: 


the plot. In his wildest errors, in his most shock- 
ing and violent demonstrations, M. Bourgel, ‘de- 
testing his ideas and his conduct,-makes of him 


_ & figure deeply pathetic and, in some’ essential 
regards, admirable: A like cutious contrast runs . 

“through much of the book; and one rises from’ 

". Feading it wondering a little if the author realized 


his initia) aim, and if not,- why. 


The ‘answer, in some~part, is provided in M. 


~-Bourget's striking and eloquent Aedication to 
René Bazin: * 
“You. have .. {he Says} been - much ong 
aan by .the intoxica anid a deceptive 
ihe romancet ike an opto dream—not to 


Riv how, peek 
Sooktare ana 


With the contentious aim or effect of M 


‘Bourget’s remarkable work we in the United 


States, as we have noted, cannot be greatly con- 
cerned: The sentient VS eae 
is far’ complex and remote to permit of the 


of definite opinions-regarding it. Yut 


y be allowed to note the interesting opera- 
mind quite apart, as he indicates, from 
of this situation. It is précisely whére 

ton free tk oein ng alli ind comp liohge 

- book engages us the most intently, It has ob-< 

defects of construction. The plot almost 


it 


hich one is amag®& to discover must 
acquired by this son of poor parents 
‘the | of twenty-two. . The unfolding of the 
is frequently interrupted -by ‘elaborate inci- 
with little pertinence. But, all deductions 
“Le Démon de Midi” remains & work of 
Sap enemies deret 


sytty 


PTE 


But—and here comes in - 


whose 
marriage brings on the melodramiatic crisis of - 


turns on the “immense wealth” of Cal- : 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
ENTENTE FROM WITHIN 


Sir Thomas Barclay’s Reminiscences. of 
His Work in Establishing the Famous - 
Rapprochement Between France 
and England 


NGLAND’S stand from the very beginning 
of the preséht European situation has been 
80 aggressively pro-French largely because 
during the closing years of tle last century there 
resided-in Paris a Scotchman with an idea. The 
men was Thomas Barclay and, the idea was the 
- desirability of an entente between the monarchy 
and the republic. 
lf any individual (outside of cabinet or ex- 
cabinet ministers) can tell the world-of this mo- 
mentous entente, Barclay is the man. On the 
entente he is an expert: of experts, England gave 
him his knighthood—He has been Sir Thomas for 
ten years—because of his services in the bringing 
about of the understanding, while France’ made 
hun an officer of the Legion of Honor for the 
same reason, After the signing of the Anglo- 
French treaty of arbitration ih October, 1903, 
Lord Lansdowne, S$ y of State for. Foreign 
Affairs, and Lord Alverstone, Chief Justice. of 
~ England, gave to Mr, E y ehief credit for 
the bringing together of the nations, whilé Paul 





“4. Cambon, French Ambassador to London, did so 


at.a later date. Lord Alverstone wrote that “no 
“one knows better than I that the signing of the 
‘Anglo-French treaty is entirely due to you.” 
‘Sir Thomas, who used to be President of the 
British Chamber of Commerce in’ Paris, achieved 
his result in ¢énsequence of years of molding of - 


men in the highest official places, through a “set 
campaign; carried forward month after month 
with profound determination. 

"Jt is thus an author who’ knows his subject. 
in utmost: detail who discusses the entente, now 
80 signal a factor in Burope’s fate. And this, dis- 
- cussion by Sir Thomias is a sprightly one, lively 
with anecdote, filled with word pictures of men 
who” piayed the master réles in England and 
. France a few years ago and who were known by 
* the:author; 

In view of the present alignment of ‘the Buro- 
pean powers, two facts brought out by Sir Thomas 
‘are of. peculiar.-interest. . The \first is that the - 
: ‘between France and Russia, antedating 
the Angid-Frehéh “rapprochement, was entered 
into largely as a result of hostility to_Engiand; 
“the lands of the President and the Czar were both 
unfriendly. to Great Britain at that time,’ thére- 
fore they had in this a common. ground of sym- 
‘pathy on which they met and embraced. The 


day is viewed, is that there was in the béginning 
‘fo intention on the part of France or England 
that their friendship should be the least either 
@ means of defense from or @ means of 
, offense against that power; Germany was not 
considered, thé entente being solely to straighten 
derstand and banish hostility between 
the Briton and the Gaul. But the entente has 
changed. with age, undergoing evolution with the 
growing power of Germany. 
Sir Thomas shows that in the first place, ap- 
proximately from.1880 to 1900, there was sus- 
picion, then dislike, then hatred, finally almost 
war (over Fashoda) between France and Eng- 
land. ‘Then came Jess ‘hatred, less dislike, less 
suspicion, “at last toleration, followed by. a care- 
“fully nurtured liking. Then the arbitration treaty 
was signed, and from the drawing together of 
- the nations which made that treaty possible there 
hes sprung the w, 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 


T is among the little ironies of his- 
tory that literature, one of the 
most peaceful of professions, is 

stimulated, enriched by war. Without 
the latter the romances of ScoTr and 
Dumas would have been impossible, to 
say nothing of such masterpieces as 
Totstor’s “ War and Peace” or the 
Trealistic novels of ERCKMANN-CHAT- 
BRIAN. It is thus quite certain, reason- 
ing from historical precedent, that the 
. present European conflict will give to 
literature an impetus toward~ the 
achievement of great things that it 
has not received in like degree since 
‘the Napoleonic wars of a century ago. 
The literary results of war, however, 
are not to be expected until a suffi- 
cient of time furnishes the poet 
or the romancer with the right per- 
spective for his work. While war is 
fm actual progress the demand for 
books is apt to be of the kind that is 
created by a very natural desire for 
- @ fuger knowledge of the nations in- 
volved and the causes, more or less 
remote, underlying the conflict. As a 
matter of fact the publishers this sea- 
gon have an unusually large number 
of, titles on their lists of fmmediately 
forthcoming books, and among these 
there is more than the expected aver- 
age of histories and biographies—the 
very kind of literature that gains in 
tmportance in a season of war. It 
would be difficult to conceive, for in- 
stance, of a more appropriate and val- 
uable publication at this particular 
time than Sm Taomss Banctar’s “ An- 
glo-French Reminiscences,” an extend- 
ed review of which appears in this 
number of Taz New Yor Times Re- 
virw oF Booxs, Sm Tuomas played a 
leading part in bringing about the ex- 
isting entente between France and 
England, and in his account of the 
genesis and fulfillment of the“famous 
alliance -He naturally deals with mat- 


AREREEE OGRE 


~ 


ters a correct understanding of which 


is of vital concern to those who would 
follow imtelligently the course of 
events in. the present International 
conflict, It 1s hardly probable that 
there will be many publications of 
such extreme timeliness as this vol- 
ume of memoirs; but the mighty 
forces involved in the European war 
cover such a vast field of in‘crests 
that Increased value is sure to accrue 


te much of our current literature. 
Thus, tt ts safe te say that historical 
literature, memoirs, books of travel 
and description will have a special ap- 
peal this Fall—and it is well to know 
that an abundance of such books has 
been promised by the publishers, 


poems of RaBINDRANATH TAGORE 

have made so strong and wide 

an appeal to lovers of poetry-in this 
country and Europe that a biography 
of this gifted singer of India will 
easity find a welcome here. Such a 
biography, with ah “appreciation of 
TacorE’s poetry,” is furnished by an 
anonymous writer whose book comes 
from the Madras publishing house of 
Natesan Company. India’s literary 
ideals, her views of life and art are 
go different, at least traditionally, from 
those peculiar to the Western World 
that a main feature of interest regard- 
ing TaGoRE involves the question, “How 
has he succeeded in making his appeal 
as a poet intelligible to us?” As 
sketched by the present biographer, 
' however, TacoRE reveals a decidedly 
cosmopolitan intellectual fife. He 
studied law in England, and members 
_of his family—which is, by the way, 
one of the oldest and most influential 
of the Bengali—had visited that ‘coun- 
try before him, and have distinguished 


poet, TaconE began to write verse, al- 
most as soon as he could write any- 
thing. - His Iife, successful es it has 
been outwardly, has been darkened by 
personal sorrows and ~misfortunes— 
experiences that his biographer believe 
have tinged his poetry with the 
religious and philosophical feeling 
peculiar to it. Today; at the age of 
fifty-two, ke is the founder and 
teacher of a large open-air school at 
Bolepur, the fame of which is scarcely 
confined to India. In spite’ of his 
familiarity with the peoples, customs, 
and literature of the Western world, 
Tagore is an ardent patriot, a believer 
in the future literary greatness—and 
it is perhaps on accotint of his en- 
thusiastic labors for the intellectual 
renaissance that he sees dawning upon 
his country that his work and his art 
awaken so strong a response. among 
us. bs : 


EARING the memorable case of 
Jarndyce versus Jarnilyce in 
mind, it is interesting to learn of 
the intimate connection that the 
author, of “Bleak House” had with 
the Court of Chancery. The incident 
forms the theme of ‘a book by an 
English solicitor, B.. T. Jaques, who, 
under the title “Charlés Dickens in 
Chancery” (Longmans & Co.,) tells 
ef the famous novelist’s experiences 
as a litigant in the court that eight 
years later he satirized so mercilessly. 
DickeEns’s writings were always sub- 
ject to the plunderings of literary 
pirates in the Gays when the copy- 
\ right law was neither so adequate in its 
provisions nor so rigidly enforced as 
ft is now, but as a rule the victim 
treated these depredations with con- 
tempt. On one occasion, however, he 
rebelled. In 1844 Parley’s Ilumi- 
nated Library, a penny periodical that 
lived on what it could filch from pop- 
ular authors, produced “A Christ- 
mas Ghost Story, reoriginated from 


Esquire, and analytically condensed. 
expressly for this work.” Of course 





the‘ original of CHaRies DICKENS, | 








Story of Charles Stewart Parnell,” by 
his widow, the former Mrs. O’Sxma, it 
will be well to have the complete 
biography of PaRNELL that is prom- 
ised by the end of next month. The 
author, JoHN PaRNEIit, the famous 
statesman’s brother, has spent much 
of his life in this country, and his 
book contains @ detailed account of 
the work done by the American 
branthes of the Irish Land League, 
&. The long struggle that has 
finally resulted tn Home Rule’ for 
Ireland isquite ‘unintelligible with- 
out a knowledge of the part played 
by PARNELL in the initial years of the 
great campaign. At this particular 
time, moreover, when his native land 
places herself in-friendly accord “with 
England in the face of a great inter- 
national crisis, an ‘adequate account 
of the political‘ career of the brilliant 
Irishman is peculiarly welcome. 

is not often that the writer of a 

“ best seller” is accorded the honor 
of a centenary celebration. An inter- 
esting instance, however, of prolonged 
popular regard for the author of a 
not particularly vital book is furnished 
by Mrs, Henny Woop, who/was born 
‘in Worcester, England, just one hun- 
dred years ago, a fact that her fellow 


the Hterary success upon which Mrs. 
Woon’s fame is founded, appeared more » 
than half a century ago. Its dramatic 
quality was immediately recognized 
and the novel promptly appeared in 
mumerous stage versions, some of 
twhich hold the boards today. “East 
Lynne” was rather more melodramatic 
than the present taste cares for in 
its fiction, and it is this defect that 
probably accounts. for its decreased 
Popularity as a novel. Its 


Ba a few pounds a year.” . 





BORG BRANDES said to an Amer- 
fean friend @uring his visit to- 
New York last Spring: “ People 
euly. know my.name; they don't read 
my books. My royalties from the Eng- 
lish translations of my books amount 


Lacy Pratt, author of “ Ezekiel,” and 
“ Exekiel Expands,” % the daughter of 
an old-time Abolitionist Republican edi- 


at 
material for her two amusing volumes, 


George Middleton has been spending 
the Summer in New York finishing an- 
other volume of one-act plays which, 
with “Embers and Tradition” and 
“Nowadays,” will form a series of 
studies in feminism. 


The John Lane will publish 
@. quarterly magazine in'New York and 
London which will be the organ of the 


‘Vorticists, who parallel the Cubists in 


English art. It is called ‘‘Blast*’ and 
its first issue has just appeared. 


Hamilton Gibbs, author of ‘ The Hour 
of Conflict," who has been touring this 
country as an actor in “ The Blindness 
of Virtue,”’ by his brother, Cosmo Ham- 
ilton, has found America so desirable 
that he purposes to make his home here. 


Coningsby Dawson, who is just now 


,on his ranch in British Columbia, will 


later journey to England, but will re- 
turn to New York in October. 


Cynthia Stockley, author of ‘‘ Poppy,’ 
“ The Claw," ‘‘ Wanderfoot,” and other 
South African stories, says that there 
is hardly an incident of any importance 
im any of her books that she has not 
actually gone through herself. She is 
of South African birth and Irish parent- 
age, and lives at present in Paris. 


Lilian Whiting’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Lure of London,” which will be pub- 
lished this Fall, will be her twenty- 
fourth volume within twenty years. She 
is now in Boston, but will soon go to 
Rome. ~~ 


Norman Duncan is spending the Sum- 
mer in the Maine woods, where he 
passes the days fishing and working on 
his articles on Australia, which are apr 
pearing in Harper's Magazine. 


Eva March Tappan, whose “ When 
Knights Were Bold” was recently put - 
on their prize list by the London County 
Couri#il, has spent the last four years 
selecting and arranging a collection 
of historical stories and poems to form 
a history of the world. Im the course 
of this work she has examined more 
than 10,000 volumes. 


Arthur Davison Ficke, author of ‘‘ Mr. 
Faust,” in Kennerley’s Modern Drama 
Series, is spending some time in New . 
York working on a book on Japanese 
prints. 


Frederick Upham Adams, author of 
“The Conquest of the Tropics,” besides 
having been @ newspaper man, a me- 
chanical engineer, and an inventor, has 
had bestowed upon. him the title, “ Fa; 
ther of the American Automobile,’’ be- 
cause he inspired the first American 
automobile race, in-Chicago in 1895, and 
the first American automobile show. 


Oliver Onions—the name is his by 
birthright—the young English novelist 
who is the author of “Gray Youth,” 


count today as writers of English fic- 
tion,.”" 


Hall Caine does his day’s work of 
writing in two hours, before 

The rest of the day he spends in rec- 
reation and in thinking out the story 
upory which he is at work. He usually 
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Posthumous Edition of Edward 
Dowden’s Poetical Works. 


a 


POETICAL WORKS. 
volumes. New Yous 


. 
ras sr 

EADERS ef the recently pub- 

lished letters of Professor Dow- 

den will greet the volumes of his 
poems as a natural complement to his 
correspondence. In the popular mind, 
their author is grimarily a critic—in- 
Geed, there are not a few by no means 
unacquainted with English literature 
who will be surprised to know that he 
wrote poetry at all. This is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that the first (1876) 
edition of his poems was small and not 
widely circulated, and the second was 
almost completely destroyed by a fire 
at the publishers. ‘The chief ‘reason, 
though, why the public has never looked 
behind the critic to find the poet, is be- 
cause of the curiously impersonal char- 
acter of his critical -work. This was 
not an accident. Prof. Dowden deeply 


disbelieved Anatole France’s dictum~ 


that “ the good critic is he who relates 
the adventures of his soul among mas- 
terpieces.” His whole theory and prac- 
tice of criticism, on the contrary, con- 
sisted in a steady “ subordination of 
self to the faithful setting forth of the 
truth of one’s subject ""—and whatever 
else.poetry may be; it is not a “ subordi- 
nation of self” to anything. Poetry is 
self, though self is seldom poetry. 

It is a very attractive self that is 
revealed in the poems, as in the letters. 
His wife says in her preface: 

In Edward Dowden’s soul there 
seemed to be capacities which might, 
under other ci ces, have made 

t. His was 

y sensuous 

nature. s, combined with absolute 
urity, the purity not of ive and snow, 
ut of ‘And, superadded, was an 

unlimited acity for t 
quali which, as salt, acts as pre- 
servative of all human ardors. 

With this natural heritage, it is plain 
that there could be but one poet for 
his discipleship, and that was Words- 
worth. Tennyson influenced him to the 
extent of an echo in phrasing here and 
there, as in the lines, 

—freer than unsought 
Odors of violets dim in woodland ways, 
coiled wategs laid a-dream 
ledges of a shado stream, 

And faultless as blown roses in days. 

Browning also received the flattery of 
imitation in several poems, one of them, 
avowedly “after” him, rising to a fine 
perfection of parody—if one cares to 
regard it as such. But the two men 
whom he most unreservedly admired, 


tempted to say, so like himself: 

Last night Cassandra cried “Ruin, ruin 
ané ruini” 

I mocked her not, nor disbelleved; the 


and twilight takes the unwary 
Bott me. 


a torch across the night, 
With, Mare blowm back oer tower 


‘Tai the last things of Troy complete them- 
—Then blackness, and the grey dust of a 


\ 





_— 


mind, but is positive injury te the soul 


as if I were ashamed to confess myself 
-& poet.” 

This was by no means true, yet it is 
likely that the cultivation of the severe 
verities of criticism according to his 
ideal of it did to a considerable degree 
stifle his “soul’s reiterated cry,” and 
his wife is doubtless right when she 
mourns in him the capacities which 
might have made him more than a 
minor poet. In point of fact, he is 
more than that now, so far as a scant 
handful of poems can make him so. 
The pity is that there might have been 
more—and are not. Possibly the one 
which best shows his possibilities and 
his actual achievement is a sonnet, 
“Brother Death,” a sonnet in which 
the tren of the man comes out, as it 
were, but which is as delicately wrought 
as goldsmith’s work: : 

When shee Wemiret Rare gue Se We Cee, 


breath, _ 
And curious music lute uttereth; 
Nor think tor me _ B. must be_sought- 
out ways— 
ook cloud and terror; Lg hy we Pong | ag 
Nay, be there plainness *twixt us; come, to 
me 
Byen as thou art, O brother of ym Site 
Hold thy hand out and I will p mine 
I trust thy mouth’s inscrutable % 
And dare ‘to lay “y forehead kane’ the 
Shadow lies deep of thy purpureal hair. 
HELEN BULLIS. 
YOU SHOULD WORRY 
YOU SHOULD WORRY. By George 
dart. Illustrated ‘edward Carey. 
Pai a. W. Company. 
cent 
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The author of the “John Henry” 


‘books. and of “ Boobs,” notwithstanding 
his score or more of volumes, still writes 
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IN ITALY 


Mr. Hare’s Men and Women of 
the Reformation 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


AND WOMEN OF THE ITALIAN | 
wae ‘PION. By Christopher 


New York: "Seas Sutate tee 


VITAL part. of Itallan history, 
be A picturesquely lived out with a 
wonderful courage and nobility 
by a splendid group of highborn men 
and women, princes of the Staté and 
of the Church, ig excellently presented 
in Mr. Hare's collection of biographies, 
covering the major and earlier half of 
‘the sixteenth century, These men and 
women are all linked by a like desire 
and hope, most of them were either per- 
sonally acquainted, or at least knew 
each other h report and by 
means of letters interchanged; and to 
most of them some tragic fate befel. 

The stir of new thought that every- 
where in the world of that day was 
moving men and. women from old 
anchorages and setting them adrift on 
new seas expressed itself, according to 
the ruling passion‘ of whomscever tt 
struck, either through art or religion. 
It is in its religious aspect that we fol- 
low it through Mr. Hare’s present work, 
and a thrilling aspect it is. Torture 

_and death at the stake, life ifnprison- 
ment, perpetual sentenceg to the gal- 
leys, lives lived in constant peril: un- 
der the surveillance of the Roman In- 
quisition, these are the rules of the 
grim game-played between the old ré- 
gime and the innovators,- with the 

h all inst the latter, as has 
always been the case, yet with the ul- 
timate victory theirs. 5 

It was to Germany that Ifely turned 
in*those days for this new wint. The 
books of the German Reformers were 
spreading everywhere, were being read 
and talked about by men who had no 
idea of leaving the Catholic Church, but 
who sought to free her from the condi- 
tion into which she had fallen. Men of 
a large view, they felt that in them 
lay the power to bring order out of 
disorder, to reaffirm the true Christian 
spirit, choked under the evils that had 

“gathered fearful strength” during the 
last hundreds of years. ys 

Mr. Hare shows us the birth of this 
determination toward a purer worship 
among such precursors of the actual 
Reformation as St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Augustine, Savanarola, and others. 
He traces it on to the Oratory of Divine 
Love, consisting of some sixty membern, 
who met in Rome in the rectory of 
Giuliano Dati, from 1523 to the sack ¢f 
Rome in 1527, with the purpose of re- 
forming Rome from the inside.* In this 
company were churchmen of every rank, 
laymen of renown, “ men of every ten- 
dency of thought.” ‘ 

In the years to come this group, who 
worked together now in such brotherly 
love, met as the bitterest enenfles and 
fought out the issue between them to 
the death, Protestant and Inquisitor. But 
when Pope Paul II. turned for help 
im his great effort at reform of the 
Church in 1537, it was to the members 





sued most of the men who had, under 
him, drawn up the document ~with an 


twenty years saw’a strange variety of 
Joy and suffering. She was a true fig- 





ure of the Renaissance as well as the 
Reformation, one of those young girls 
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from slavery to freedom which makes 


Their story is not isolated, but fits into 
the very warp and woof of human ex- 
istence. Without these men and women 
and the others like them, we should 


they strove for, though possibly in a 
different form from any they had them- 
selves envisaged. - 

Mr. Hare has been tireless in con- 
sulting authorities for this work, 
seems to have spared no pains 
true to the historic facts. But 
no Ury-as-dust compilation, it is a 
mance, a story, a picture, put before 
with enthusiasm. We read with inter- 
est, feeling the human quality, the color 
and movement of life, and having read, 
the Ite¥an Reformation will henceforth 
be a real thing to us, something that 
touched men and women closely less 
than four hundred years ago, and not a 
vague abstraction. 

There are an index and several good 
portraits, 


THE HUSSITE WARS 





Fe RU eeTTe UA tad an m P Duties 
& Co, $4.50, 

For fifteen years in the first half of 
the fiftecnth century Bohemia was torn 
by the internal strife, which is known 
by the name of the Hussite War. Pri- 
marily it was caused by the rising tide 
of indignation against the corruption of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which led 
a century later to the Reformation, but 
combined with the religious causes of 
@ifference were the revival of the Slavic 
national spirit and the beginnings of 
the revolt of the people at large against 
the feudal institutions, which had al- 
' ready outlived their usefulness. 

It is am obscure period of history, 
which has been comparatively little 
studied by modern historians, Certain 


and 
up the history of the time. 
But while the author’s facts and 
clusions will receive ready credence 
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NEWS OF BOOKS 


Fiction for Early Autumn—Art, 
Religion and Philosophy — 


'WITHSTANDING the well- 
known disfavor with which pub- 
lishers have long been accus- 

tomed ‘to consider volumes of short 
stories, a number of such collections ap- 
pear in the Fall catalogues. One of the 
earliest will be Mary Wilkins Free- 
man’s “The Copy Cat and Other 
Stories,”” which the Harpers will have 
ready next month. 

The Georgé H. Doran Company prom- 
ise for early Fall publication a new 
story of American political life by Sam- 
uel G. Blythe to be called “The 
Fakers.” i‘ 

Three weeks hente the Scribners will 
publish “ The City of Numbered Days,” 


by Francis Lynde, which will tell the 


story of a prosperous city that springs 
up in the shadow of a great dam being 


completed the valley where it stands 
will be floodea and the city destroyed. 
The novel tells the story of how its 
“ numbered days” affect the city’s lif 
“The Wall Between,” by Ralph D. 
Paine, will be brought out by this house 
at the end of this week: The novel is 
concerned with the complications which 
ensue when a young than, who has as- 
sumed another’s disgrace, attempts to 
conceal himself in the obscure position 
‘of a United States marine and involves 
a@ campaign in Central America. Near 
the end of August the Scribners will 
have ready several additions to their 
series of short stories and essayg which 
they publish in their “little book ” pni- 
form style. Among these will be “ The 
Trawler,” by James B. Connolly, a story 
“of adventure on the North Sea; “ Thé. 
Fleet Goes By,” by Mary Symon, which 
tells how an American girl's heart cher- 
ishes its patriotism notwithstanding the 
‘efforts of her Spanish grandmother to 
make her forget her native land, and 


tion between rich and 
An early Fall novel to be published 
by A. C. MecClutg & Co, will be Marah 
Ellis Ryan’s “‘ The House of the Dawn,” 
a story of Mexico and the 
the days when the Spaniards f 
Joseph 


will be called 5 The Lone Wolf,” 
will tell the st&e¥ of @ boy who srows 
“up among the slums of Paris but at 


7 


ence in contrast with the religion of 
creeds and organizations. It will be due 
in two or three weeks. 


—_ 


once more within reach of American 
readers Edward Carpenter’s anthology 
of friendship, “I » Ht is divided 


world, in Greek life and thought, in the 
poetry of the Greeks and the Romans, 
in the early Christian and the mediaeval 
centuries, in the Renaissance and mod- 
ern times. 

G. P. Putnam’s'Sons will publish early 
next month a new volume of character- 
istic essays by Arthur Christopher Ben- 


The next volume in the Drama League 

Series of Plays, which Doubleday, Page. 
& Co, publish, will be J. O. Franci#’s 
drama of Welsh life, “ Change,” which 
‘was seen in New York last Winter. It 
will have an introduction by Montrose 
J. Moses and will appear about the mid- 
dle of next month. 
- Arthur Davison Ficke’s sonnet. se- 
quence of fifty-seven stanzas in the 
August Forum, entitled “Sonnets of a 
Portrait Painter,” will be published in 
book form a Mttle later by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 

A month hence the Scribners— will 
bring out a new collection of poems by 
Henry van Dyke, to be called.“ The 
Grand Cafion, and Other Poems.” All 
the poems have had periodical publica- 
tion, and the volume takes its title from 
Dr. van” Dyke’s well-kown description 
of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado at 
daybreak, which many think to be his 
finest poetic work. 

The Yale University’ Press will pub- 
lish next month a volume of poems by 
William Rose Benet, having the title 
“The Falconer of God, and Other 
Poems.” Mr. Benet’s work is. familiar 
to magazine readers. 3 


Alréady during these Summer days the 
publishers are thinking of what the 
young people will like to read when the 
evenings gtow longer. The Scribners 
will have ready about a month hence a 
new holiday edition with many illustra- 
tions of that classic among boy read 


Mitchell -Kennerley will .soon place - 


son bearing the title “ The Orchard Par 
vilion."’ i 


clatia teeta ithns bias in gh in eta 
time, will be “ The Gateway to the Sa- 
hara,” by Charlies W. Furlong, which 
will have two new chapters and new 
iiTust egign 


Georms Kennan’s “Tent Life in Sibe- 


ake et eer 
ene is more interesting than 


bene i seller.” It is now See reprint- 
“ea with special illustrations by Harper 
& Brothers. 





A BISHOP’S MESSAGE 


A aEOr, Aone His FLOCK. 


a eX 
core eal Ot New 


eile as tas tc ei 
addressing a family of dearly be- 
loved children are these chapters, meant 
primarily by Bishop Talbot for the read- 
ing of “ faithful laity, men and women, 
of the diocese of Bethlehem,” to whom 
he dedicates the book. But since they 
are concerned mainly with the essen- 
tials of Christianity and its relation to 
the every-day life of this present time 
the volume will, without doubt, be wel- 
comed and reaf by Christians every- 
where without regard to denomination. 
In the course of the nineteen chap- 
ters Bishop Talbot touches upon many 
of the questions which are being dis- 
cussed in the churches, and in them all 
he takes a firm stand in favor of toler- 
ance, unity, and brotherly love. In the 
section dealing with “The Church and 
Christian Unity"’ he speaks briefly of 
the modern movement to bring all de- 
nominations of the Christian Church 
into close? harmony and shows that he 
hopes for much resulting good, The 
following chapter deals with ‘The 
Church and Social Service,” and in this 
activity, whjch he declares “is the 
practical, inevitable, necessary .con- 





now offered to a second senerationh, 
Noah Brooks's “‘ The Boy Emigrants,” 
which tells especially for boys the story 
of the rush to the California goldficids 
in forty-nine. . 


“Mark ‘Tidd in the Backwoods.” Will- 


craft uses it as a cat’s paw. to 
pull useful chestnuts out of the fire for. 
him, © 
The Putnams will soon have rent 
two additions to their “ Reading Circl 
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The Harpers_are -preparing for Sep-; 
stories. 


independent story and will tell about’ 





and t of true spir- 
itual belief,” he finds the field wherein 
all Christians, whatever their theolog- 
ical beliefs, can unite. He says: 


Practical social’ service affords a 
ypomen platform for action on 

dow Ginaiae tone ther for hue 

ie ent means fuller mutual 


P “and and” 
Seesiiy ies as rds 


. are the rea] and eternal tru’ 


and t 


bring us to that ya 


hus 
life for which He devout- 


Bishop Talbot sees large opportunity 
for the work andthe influence of lay- 


men and urges upon them the impor- 


tance of being alert and active. He 
speaks strongly also of “the plain duty - 
of all chufchmen to do ali in thelr power 


and good-will in which alone any hope 
of abiding unity. can be realized.” Over 
and over again he returns to this sub- 
ject of the necessity of Christian aad 
“We Christians must get together,” 
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INSPIRATION. By, Carol Gordon. 


New York: G. W. 

- $125 ne 
‘That dear old stand-by of the novelist, 
@ mercenary marriage, is an important 
part of the plot of this recent recruit to 
the ranks of pinchbeck fiction. Olga 
Goodwin, its heroine, loves Charies 
Rochat, a French artist; he is poor; 
course, so she “sells herself"’ to the 


~usual gross, middle-aged millionaire. 


As she haughtily objects to giving him 
gnything, though quite ready and will- 
ing to take all she can get, he proceeds 
to console himself elsewhere, which 
‘arouses her virtuous indignation. How- 
ever, he is obliging enough to die and 
leave her his entire fortune, 

of which she goes to Paris, where she 
meets her former lover Rochat, a person 
of numerous who like herself 
would be a cad if he were not a mere 
lay figure. Then “a deélicious happi- . 
ness rushed through her entire being,” 


Part of the scene is placed at Monte 
Carlo and part in “the best set ’’ of New 
York society—a region which the author 
has apparently never -visited. The book 
is full of “‘ melting glances,” “ throbbing 
hearts’ and “ hot passionate kisses; 
and it is also exceedingly dull. 





THE NEW OPTIMISM 


has been united by means of 

discovered mechanical aids, like the 
railway and the telegraph, as one great 
sentient whole. But the optimistic note 
which the title promises is a ‘subdued 
one, suppressed under a kind of awe- 




















